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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



March, 



It has been announced from Christiania, Norway, 
that ex-President Theodore Roosevelt will arrive there 
on the 2d of May, and will give on that day the address 
before the Nobel Peace Prize Committee which he has 
promised. Such an address is required of every Nobel 
Laureate. 

As in former years, the Standing Committee of 
the French Peace Societies organized a grand Peace 
Banquet in Paris in connection with the observance of 
the 22d of February. It was participated in by most of 
the French peace leaders. 

Brevities. 

. . . All the friends of peace everywhere are much 
gratified that Hon. Joseph Allen Baker, who has been in 
the House of Commons for ten years representing one 
of the London districts, has been again returned to Parlia- 
ment. He is said by London papers to have done more 
perhaps for the cause of international friendship and 
peace than any other Englishman of his time except Sir 
William Randal Cremer. 

... In the recent debate in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the Foreign Estimates, Mr. Pichon, the For- 
eign Minister, said that as a result of the last Hague Con- 
ference he had brought in twelve bills approving specific 
arbitration treaties, and that he would endeavor to intro- 
duce an obligatory arbitration clause in future treaties. 
He was in favor of a government grant to the Brussels 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union, without any 
interference with the Union's freedom of action. He 
was optimistic because of the new spirit animating Franco- 
German relations, and declared that the maintenance of 
peace was an essential part of the foreign policy of 
France. 

. . . Secretary of Agriculture James F. Wilson says, 
in Leslie's Weekly : " A forty-acre farm of irrigated land 
will comfortably support a family of five. It costs 
$55,000 to make a twelve inch gun. The money that 
goes to pay for this gun would reclaim fifteen hundred 
and seventy-one acres of land, providing homes for one 
hundred and ninety-six people. When all the guns on 
all the battleships are shot one time, the government 
blows away in noise and smoke $150,000. This would 
reclaim four thousand acres of land, giving homes to 
more than five hundred farmers and their families. The 
money consumed in powder is lost to all the future. 
The farmer who buys the reclaimed land must pay the 
government back in ten years, so it does not cost the 
government anything to build up the country by helping 
the farmer. We should make more homes and not so 
many fighting machines." 

. . . The Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Leader, 
commenting on Secretary Wilson's figures, says : " If the 
firing of a single shot by all the guns of the American 
navy to-day would cost $150,000, it would be impossible 
to conceive of the sum which must be shot into smoke 
every year by all the guns on the globe. And if a single 
shot of the American navy would gain homes for five 
hundred people, could not some statesman make himself 
immortal by suggesting cessation of shooting for a few 
days ? " The Register and Leader might have gone a 
good deal further. Something more fundamental than 
the shooting needs to cease. 



... In an address on " Canada " at the dinner of the 
Canadian Society of New York in December last, Justice 
William Renwick Riddell, of the Ontario High Court of 
Justice, spoke in the strongest possible terms of the 
necessity of peaceful relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, and of the certainty that they will 
" continue side by side for right and justice and peace 
among the nations of the earth." But as certain other 
good but impatient friends of peace unfortunately occa- 
sionally do, he fell immediately off into the strange idea 
that the quickest and surest way to secure the peace of 
the world is for the twin fleets of the United States and 
Great Britain to sail forth under their two flags, bearing 
the single mandate, "There shall be no more war." 
That is all very dramatic, and sounds fine and grand — 
to compel the world by force to lie down at the feet of 
Peace. But nothing could be more calamitous to the 
peace of these two nations themselves and that of the 
whole world than such a Big Peace Cruise of the united 
Dreadnoughts of the Anglo-Saxon world, as any one 
must discover who thinks the subject through in the 
light of history. 

... A local peace conference was held at High Point, 
N. C, on February 10, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, in 
which the speakers were the pastors of the community. 



The Peace Spirit in Japan. 

BY EEV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D., PRESIDENT OP THE 
UNITED SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

I was very much pleased to note the exceeding friend- 
liness of the people of Japan, high and low, " gentles and 
commons," shown to their friends from America on a 
recent visit to " Dai Nippon." I had visited Japan 
twice before within the last seventeen years, but never 
have I seen such exuberant hospitality and generous 
greeting as on this occasion. This was true in part, to 
be sure, to the large number of Americans, no less than 
six hundred and fifty of them, who landed on the shores of 
Japan from the steamship " Cleveland " at the same time, 
and gave an occasion for a great display of bunting both 
American and Japanese, and for unlimited "Banzais." 

Never before had so many Americans come to Japan 
on one steamer, for never before had an excursion steamer 
sailed around the world from New York to San Franciso 
with a cargo consisting only of tourists and their belong- 
ings. But, allowing for the unusual character of the 
occasion, and the eye to commercial advantage which 
was not altogether closed, the welcome was still most 
unusual. It seemed to the tourists as though every man, 
woman and child in Nagasaki, Osaka, or some of the 
other cities, was out on the streets to greet them. The 
babies bobbed up and down on the backs of their older 
brothers and sisters, and shook their little hands at the 
strangers, while the older children waved American and 
Japanese flags, and shouted with all their lungs, " Banzai!" 
" May you live ten thousand years." Triumphal arches 
were raised in small cities, under which the visitors must 
pass, and over a multitude of stores and public buildings 
the American and Japanese emblems were twined affec- 
tionately together. 

Nor was the welcome confined to the people on the 
streets. In every leading city visited by the tourists, the 



